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writings were in everybody's hands and his disciples
were spread all over Greece; when Speusippus, the
nephew and successor of Plato, as well as Xenocrates,
who continued the school in the Academy, at the same
time as Aristotle held his in the Lyceum, must have
been ready at all times to expose and affront him for
such gross dismgenuity ? Aristotle's interpretation had
been followed by Cicero, Seneca, and every classical
authority down to Plutarch, " an author who seenis to
have been as bad a critic in philosophy as in history,
and to have taken everything at second-hand in both."
"Whether Smith either then or at any time arrived at
metaphysical certainty is very doubtful. "To explain
the nature, and to account for the origin of general
Ideas is," he says, "even at this day, the greatest
difficulty in abstract philosophy."

"How the human inind when it reasons concerning the
general nature of triangles, should either conceive, as Mr.
Locke imagines it does, the idea of a triangle, which is neither
obtusangular, nor rectangular, nor acutangular ; but which was
at once both none and of all those together ; or should, as
Malbranche thinks necessary for this purpose, comprehend at
once, within its finite capacity, all possible triangles of all
possible forms and dimensions, which are infinite in number, is
a question to which it is not easy to give a satisfactory answer."

He suggests that notions like those of Plato, or
Cudworth, or Malebranche, depend a good deal upon
the vague and general language in which they are
expressed. So long as a philosophy is not very dis-
tinctly explained, it " passes easily enough through the
indolent imagination accustomed to substitute words
in the room of ideas." Platonism vanishes indeed, and
is discovered to be altogether incomprehensible upon